CHAPTER   VI
THE  PENINSULA
THERE was one corner of the European battlefield from
which few of Napoleon's Marshals (Suchet being a
notable exception) emerged with honour; and that was
the Peninsula of Spain. It must be borne in mind
that Spain was then a dependency of the Empire, and
Napoleon's excuse for intervention was provided by the
absolute corruption of its Royal House.
The doddering Charles IV had been pushed aside in
favour of Prince Ferdinand, but a French army, coming
down from the north upon Madrid, forced him to abdi-
cate, whereupon a slavish assembly of Spanish notables
allowed Napoleon's brother, Joseph, to be foisted upon
the country as King. This was finally accomplished on
August ist 1808,
Now it needs to be acknowledged that Napoleon
hoped much, in the way of political and social reforms,
from this usurpation, without insisting upon the deca-
dence of the regime he superseded. But it proved too
much for the Spaniards, whose native pride boiled over
to such a degree that British help "was requested. The
fires of revolt were soon raging in Asturias, Galicia,
Leon, Murcia, Andalusia, and Valencia, while the Redcoats
landed in Portugal.
The French were driven out of that country, Joseph
left Madrid, while the successive defeats' of Moncey,
Junot, and Dupont made it clear that greater force was
required if the Spaniards were to be kept in alliance with
French policy. Napoleon, who attributed his failure less
to principles than the means he employed, summed up
the situation in a threat: CI have sent the Spaniards lambs
whom they have devoured. I shall send them wolves
who will devour them in their turn.' It was necessary
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